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relaxed the rigidity of mediaeval land tenures and opened
the door to more elastic arrangements. Land became a
commodity which passed from hand to hand, could be bought
and sold and exchanged. It is true that these tendencies
were at work in earlier times. Already in the thirteenth
century they had destroyed the uniformity of the freehold
tenements, and were fast turning into a transparent fiction
the apparent uniformity of the villein tenements1. As early
as 1279 a tenant on the estates of St. Paul's, whose ancestor
in 1222 occupied a single virgate, had accumulated eight or
ten tenements2; and on an Essex manor at the opening
of the fourteenth century (1312) the villeins were enlarging
and combining together two or more farms3. But the move-
ment gathered increasing momentum during the course of
the fifteenth century, and it is reasonable to connect its pro-
gress in some measure with the great pestilence. Nothing
less than a violent external shock would have sufficed to
disturb the deep-rooted stability of mediaeval rural society.
However this may be, the net result of a century and a half
of change seems to have been to accumulate land in fewer
hands, to develop a class of prosperous tenants, and to pro-
duce a growing inequality in the disposition of landed estates.
In place of the normal villein holding to which the average
tenement had once conformed, appeared an endless variety
ranging in size from a handful of acres to many scores. The
social equality originally impressed upon each manorial
group, the virgaters, the semi-virgaters and the cottagers,
was superseded by an ever-widening inequality. It was
left for a subsequent generation, the men of the sixteenth
century, to appreciate the full significance of these changes
in the distribution of territorial property. The prosperous
tenant who added one strip to another prepared the way for
the large leasehold farmer, the capitalist entrepreneur, who
amalgamated one holding with another. The piecemeal
dealings of the primitive land-market afforded precedents
for the conduct of transactions on a more extensive scale.
Above all, the earlier movement facilitated the agrarian
1 Supra, pp. 15, 50.          2 Hale, The Domesday of St. Paul's, p. Iv.
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